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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


GREETINGS 


As a new school year begins there are thousands of new teachers 
in the secondary schools of this nation who are just now beginning 
their professional careers. Without attempting to give them a ser- 
mon on the great responsibilities they are assuming, THE HicH 
ScHOooL JouRNAL simply extends its greetings and good wishes, and 
adds this personal word to each one of them: If you find yourself 
in love with your work, you will probably earn your pay; if you 
don’t, you probably won’t! 


HOME STATE STUDIES 


The present economic depression has brought forth many plans 
and suggestions for relief. In North Carolina Governor Gardner’s 
“live at home” plan has been brought very forcefully to the attention 
of the people of the state. While the attention of our citizens is fixed 
upon this plan it is a good time to study the social and economic prob- 
lems of the state. The University of North Carolina has had spe- 
cialists in this field busy for many years gathering facts, making 
surveys, and collecting material to be disseminated as information to 
the citizens of the state. The University of North Carolina Press 
has published a number of books containing such information and 
these books are now available to all who are interested in these pres- 
ent-day problems. The Press is thus making it possible for the citi- 
zens of the state to be correctly informed on all major aspects of the 
state’s economic and social life. In our advertising columns atten- 
tion is called to a number of the more recent publications of the Uni- 
versity Press that deal with many of these basic problems upon the 
correct solution of which will depend the continued progress and 
well-being of the commonwealth. 
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NORTH CAROLINA’S RANK IN SCHOOL 
EXPENDITURES 


Those persons who are advocating the reduction of school costs 
in North Carolina should have called to their attention the fact that 
the per capita expenditure for current expenses in the public schools 
in North Carolina is only $35.20, whereas the per capita expenditure 
for current expenses in the public schools in the United States 
amounts to $71.39. The significances of this situation are far-reach- 
ing. They involve not only the educational opportunities of the boys 
and girls of this state, but also the occupational and vocational oppor- 
tunities of children who are reared in our schools. 

To the educated person belongs the opportunities for leadership, 
ownership, and directorship of the potential wealth of this state. If 
our boys and girls are to compete in their occupational lives on equal 
terms with the boys and girls from other states, they must be given 
an educational opportunity comparable to that given boys and girls 
throughout the United States. As long as North Carolina spends 
only 50 cents per child for every one dollar spent per child in the 
United States at large, our boys and girls will be at a disadvantage 
when they enter the fields of occupational competition. North Caro- 
lina ranks forty-first among the states of the United States in per 
capita cost for both maintenance and instruction. 

The following table shows how educational expenditures in North 
Carolina compare with the educational expenditures in the United 
States at large: 


Per Capita ExpeNpITuRE IN Pustic Day ScHoots 1n NortH CAROLINA AND 
IN THE Unitep States—1927-1928 » 


Item North Carolina United States 
Se ee eee | ee ee ae eee $ 1.783 $ 3.068 
NN i a a a ae 24.190 48.444 
a ial tlc iatiiciet shes thiehaiaeeianaaiaes 1.953 8.177 
SEES ea Oa ee SOT 821 2.880 
A a 363 1.676 
SEINE SII, decccssesoteittrescieasinctrscnsanipearecennstnnis 2.235 3.489 
EEA ie Caan Fee ee ns a, ee a .. 3,849 3.654 
Total Per Capita Current Expense .................... . 35.197 71.389 


The foregoing statistics have been compiled from Bulletin No. 5 
(1930), U. S. Office of Education, by Dr. M. C. S. Noble, Jr., 
Director of the Division of Information and Statistics for the North 
Carolina State Department of Public Instruction. The title of the 
bulletin is Current Expense in the Public Day Schools of the United 
States. 
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WE FACE A NEW SOCIAL POLICY ‘ 


The schools and the school people of North Carolina are face to 
face with a new and strange situation. It is new and strange not 
because of this temporary financial and industrial depression, but 
rather because of a new philosophy that has gained acceptance re- 
specting all our educational endeavors and enterprises—a philosophy 
that is radically different from that which has been our guide and 
our source of inspiration since the days of Aycock. This new philos- 
ophy has come in the wake of the movements that during the past 
two decades have transformed North Carolina from a state that was 
primarily agricultural to one that is today primarily industrial. A 
new set of influences seem to have assumed control of the very destiny 
of the state. Let us hope they are not in permanent control. These 
fundamental changes in our state life have come upon us so sud- 
denly that we have not realized their far-reaching significance, to say 
nothing of their iron grip upon our institutions, our means of live- 
lihood, our very lives. 

The philosophy of Aycock, and Page, and McIver, and Alder- 
man, and Joyner which we learned but a short generation ago, taught 
us (1) that every child in the state regardless of race, or creed, or 
social position, or place of residence is entitled to an opportunity to 
“burgeon out all there is within him,” (2) that the obligation is upon 
the state to provide and to safe-guard that opportunity ; (3) that the 
surest road for a civilized state to travel to economic prosperity and 
to moral and spiritual excellence is the road that leads through the 
school house door. This was a philosophy of education and of life 
that put the human element before all others in a state’s resolute pur- 
pose and that did not permit it to yield precedence to any other inter- 
ests whatsoever. Some of us who were brought up in conviction that 
this philosophy is sound cannot willingly yield to one that reverses 
the categories and gives the economic interests priority of right or 
claim over the human element. 

This is exactly what has happened in North Carolina within the 
past six years. The stage was prepared for it i. 1923. This new 
philosophy would deny the rights of childhood, restrict educational 
opportunity, let talent go undeveloped, limit and frustrate the com- 
mon man in his aspirations for larger opportunity and for a few 
more of the durable satisfactions of life, all for the sake of larger 
dividends in somebody’s pockets. There are some of us who cannot 
accept this new and strange philosophy. 
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NORTH CAROLINA NEEDS ANOTHER AYCOCK 


North Carolina today needs another Walter Hines Page to re- 
mind her of the economic burden and the tragedy of “the forgotten 
man.” She needs another Charles B. Aycock who can reach the 
moral and spiritual conscience of her people with a message that will 
quicken them and inspire them with a renewal of their former high 
purpose. She needs to be impressed anew with the fact that her 
future greatness will depend more upon the sort of educational op- 
portunity she provides for her future citizens than upon all other 
factors combined. She needs to be convinced that she is able to pro- 
vide this opportunity if she only has the courage to make all the 
business done in the state bear its equitable share of the cost of edu- 
cating all the children in the state. North Carolina needs a message 
of optimism, of encouragement, of faith in herself and her children. 
She is sorely in need of a return to the enheartening and stimulating 
philosophy of Aycock. 


THE NEWS REVIEW 


The News Review is a new school newspaper which made its 
debut on August 27th. It is to be published each Wednesday 
from the beginning of September to the beginning of June, except in 
the weeks of Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s, and Easter. 
The Macmillan Company, who sponsors the publication, has arranged 
with The New York Times to contribute to the paper its news and 
pictorial facilities and to print and mail it. Each issue contains eight 
half-newspaper-size pages with rotogravure illustrations. It carries 
no advertising. The subscription rates are 80 cents a semester, or 
60 cents each for 5 or more subscriptions. The Macmillan Company 
and The New York Times are to be congratulated on this happy in- 
novation. There is a wide-open field in American schools for such a 
publication, and our prediction is that alert teachers of current his- 
tory and social science will not only welcome this little paper but 
will make wide use of it in their classes. 


COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina College Conference 
is to be held at the Washington Duke Hotel, Durham, Friday 
and Saturday, October 10 and 11. The first session will convene at 
3:00 P.M., October 10. At this session important committee reports 
will be presented, and there will be an address by Dr. A. T. Allen, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. At 6:30 there is to be 
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a conference dinner at which a program of music will be rendered 
by the University of North Carolina glee club under the direction of 
Professor Harold S. Dyer. At the evening session there will be 
addresses by the President of the Conference, Robert H. Wright, and 
Dr. George F. Zook, President of the University of Akron. The 
final session on Saturday morning, October 11, will be devoted to 
further consideration of committee reports and other unfinished 
business. 

The JourNAL is pleased to extend to Dr. Zook a cordial welcome 
to North Carolina. He is no stranger to the college people of this 
state. He made several visits to the state when he was associated 
with the Bureau of Education as specialist in higher education, and 
on two occasions he has been the guest of the North Carolina College 
Conference. 

Dr. Zook is thoroughly conversant with the problems of college 
administration. A competent student and an alert and discriminating 
critic, he brings to bear on the problems of his progression sane 
judgment and rare intelligence. The North Carolina College Confer- 
ence should profit immensely by his coming. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Bury Depression ! 


O ne THousAND Norfolk-Portsmouth business men, bankers, manu- 
facturers, and others on a boat chartered for a good will tour to Cape 
Charles conducted a burial of Old Man Depression, his wife, Old 
Lady Pessimism, and his daughter, Miss Fortune. The burial took 
place at 1 o’clock as the party was en route to Cape Charles. 

Regular coffins, and the usual ritual for burials at sea were used. 
Gov. John C. Pollard officiated at the services. 

“Old Man Business Depression, Old Lady Pessimism, and your 
unhappy daughter, Miss Fortune, the United States is no place for 
you,” the Governor said. “You never had any real justification to 
be here anyhow. You were wraiths, unsubstantial. You lived upon 
mass timidity. You were created by unjustified fears and uncer- 
tainties.’—U. P. Dispatch of September 11. 


A THOUSAND SCHOLARSHIP PRIZES 


Listrncuisuep Board of Judges will pass on creative work of 
American Youth in the big Annual Project known as National High 
School Awards. 
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More than one thousand prizes, of an aggregate value exceeding 
eight thousand dollars, are offered to junior and senior high school 
students this year for their best creative work, under the terms of the 
National High School Awards, just made public. 

The Awards originated in the annual student-written contests 
conducted by Current Literature, in the field of literature, and by 
Quill and Scroll, the National Honorary Society for High School 
Journalists, in the field of journalism. The two are united this year 
for the first time. The contest is also sponsored by the Boy Scouts 
of America, the Girl Scouts, the Oregon Trail Memorial Association, 
and a group of leading standard magazines, including the Atlantic 
Monthly and Scribner's Magazine. 

Eighteen distinct contests comprise the Awards for 1931. In- 
cluded in the list are: Historical essay, for the best “True Stories of 
the Opening of the West (closing date, November 15); the Atlantic 
Monthly Essay Contest (subject unrestricted) ; Scribner's Magazine 
Short Story Contest (with prizes that include 48 complete sets of 
R. L. Stevenson, 36 volumes each); Boys’ Life handicraft essay, 
prizes donated by the Boy Scouts of America; the American Girl lit- 
erary essay contest, similarly sponsored by the Girl Scouts ; and other 
contests in poetry, book reviews, magazine article reviews, science 
articles, and editorials, as well as purely journalistic contests in news 
stories, feature stories, interviews, sports stories, and “columns.” 
The art contests include cartoons and magazine cover designs. 

The judges of the Awards include the Editors of the Atlantic 
Monthly; Frederick L. Allen, Editor of Harper's Magazine; Henry 
Seidel Canby, Editor of the Saturday Review of Literature; Seward 
Collins, Editor of the Bookman; Russell Doubleday, Editor of 
World’s Work; Alfred S. Dashiell, Editor of Scribner's Magazine, 
and Henry Goddard Leach, Editor of The Forum. 

No entry fees are charged, nor are any magazine subscriptions 
or other obligations of any sort attached to the competition. Every 
high school undergraduate in public or private secondary schools of 
the United States is welcomed as a contestant. 

The best of the manuscripts submitted will be published in book 
form, under the title, “National High School Awards”—a collection 
of the best creative work in American high schools. While March 
15, 1931, is the closing date for most of the contests, manuscripts 
are welcomed in advance. Some of the best so received will be pub- 
lished month by month in the Round Table section of the Magazine 
World. 
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In most of the contests, separate state prizes are offered. For 
full details of the awards, posters suitable for bulletin board display, 
write to H. M. Sayre, Secretary, National High School Awards, 40 
South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


Tue University of North Carolina announces the third of a series 
of annual conferences to be held at Chapel Hill, Thursday and Fri- 
day, October 30 and 31, and Saturday and Sunday, November 1 and 
2, 1930, on the general subject “Education in a Changing Economic 
Order.” The program of the 1930 series will deal particularly with 
the subject of “Life and Work in the New South.” The program 
follows. 
TuursDAy, OcToser 30 


Six P.M. The Carolina Inn. 
Dinner: Members of the Conference will be guests of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 
Addresses: President Frank Porter Graham, of the University 
of North Carolina, and President Robert M. Hutchins, of 
the University of Chicago. 


Fripay, OcToBer 31 


Nine-thirty A.M. Gerrard Hall. 

Aspects of Regional Economic and Social Change: Codperative 
marketing ; income and wages; Southern geographic factors; 
farming and rural life. Members of the staff of the Institute 
for Research in Social Science; Southern Regional Commit- 
tee on Social Research of the Social Science Research Council. 

One P.M. Carolina Inn. 

Luncheon Discussion: “The College Graduate and Southern 
Industry.” 

Two-thirty P.M. Gerrard Hall. 

Aspects of Regional Economic and Social Change: The indus- 
trial situation; Crime and prison administration; Inter-racial 
problems; The family; The South and women. Members of 
the staff of the Institute for Research in Social Science; 
Commission on Inter-racial Codperation. 

Eight P.M. Gerrard Hall, 

Address: “Education in a Changing Industrial Order,” by Gov- 
ernor O. Max Gardner, of North Carolina. 

(Continued on page 278) 
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SUPERVISION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION 


By J. Henry HicusMitH 
State Supervisor of High Schools, Raleigh, N.C. 


N ORDER for high school instruction to be improved it will be 
poten to give increased attention to supervision on the part 
of the high school principals, the heads of departments, or teachers 
who are especially prepared to do supervisory work. The main pur- 
pose of supervision is the improvement of teaching. 

The principal as supervisor will find it necessary to diagnose 
conditions and discover problems which need solution. This inspec- 
tion will include a survey of classroom teaching, the means of in- 
struction, the personnel, the pupils, the service, and any other items 
which affect the efficiency of instruction. He must have informa- 
tion which may be gained by visits, by reports, or by use of tests 
and measurements. There is nothing, however, which will take the 
place of first hand information secured by actual classroom observa- 
tion. This is the starting point for any person who undertakes to 
improve instruction. The other functions of supervision such as 
research, training and guidance will not be discussed in this paper. 
since the purpose at this time is to consider objective supervision 
based upon observation of actual classroom performance. 

It is necessary to have supervision in the high school for many 
reasons: In the first place, many of our teachers have not had ade- 
quate preliminary training. True, they are better trained than ever 
before and improving all the time, but there is much to be desired. 
Especially during the period of probation the well trained, sympa- 
thetic, professionally minded supervisor can do much to guide, re- 
strain, and stimulate these beginning teachers. Let it be understood, 
also, that experienced teachers can be greatly helped by supervision. 

Teachers, like pupils, have individual differences, and these will 
be taken account of by the supervisor. He should find out the strong 
points of those supervised, build on these, and bring the teachers to a 
consciousness of their capability, building up in each one a feeling of 
success 

Teachers do not have to be alike in order to be good teachers. 
Good teaching procedures should be recognized, and interpreted as 
god illustrations of sound principles of education. 

There are many means which may be adopted for the improve- 
ment of instruction, such as conferences with individual teachers, 
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group meetings of teachers, visits to classrooms to diagnose diffi- 
culties, the distribution of instruction materials such as bulletins and 
type lessons, and extension classes. But the first means of super- 
vision which is suggested here is the use of an observation sheet for 
what is known as objective (not objectionable) supervision. 

The observation sheet should be used by the supervisor and a 
duplicate copy should be left with the teacher. A conference should 
be held with the teacher as soon after the observation as possible, 
sufficient time having been given for the teacher to study the sheet 
which has been made out by the supervisor. There can then be no 
doubt about the basis for discussion, for both teacher and supervisor 
have the same material for consideration. This is just a beginning. 
Skill will develop with practice and supervisors and teachers will 
grow as they work together to improve classroom instruction. 


OBSERVATION BLANK 
} Ree re 
Class in 


Room conditions 

Length of period 

Type of recitation 

AIM: 

pee | |) a WwW as % clear to the chassv........................ 
Was it approved by the class?....................... Wee 0 Spee... 
Give reasons for answer 

State your aim for this recitation 


Material: Selection ; Organization 
Connected with previous work With pupils’ interests 
Teachers’ preparation 

Use of illustrated or supplementary material 


Activity: Number of questions asked by the teacher 

Quality of questions asked by the teacher 

Amount of questioning by the pupils 

Was work adapted to capacities of pupils 2... .........-.-ceceseecesececeeeeeeneesnceceeeees 
What provision was made for individual differences? ........teceeeeeeeeees 


Ww hat provision was made for pupil initiative 2... cece eteeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Amount of pupil activity Did all participate ?.......................... 
TR, a CN rect scsesnccestintanl toaserhiacapipceealbnia te eaadlp Retesetial 
Preparation of the pupils 

Assignment: When made?..................---.---+-+: PE i aiichiclies-iecsslippobitnadn aceesiboen 
Was it definite ?.......................... 3 , ee IE is cnithensiensiinctiont 
Any effort to direct study 
Was the recitation definite development of previous assignment? 
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F. On the back of the sheet state (1) the strongest feature of the recitation ; 

(2) the weakest feature. 

This observation blank is substantially the same form which is 
used at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

In the first week or two of class observation the principal may 
have difficulty in filling out the various sections, but facility and 
accuracy will come with experience. The important thing is to be- 
gin, and keep on trying. 

Sometimes the principal may observe a class for a whole period, 
or periods, to check on Section B, Aim, especially if the teacher is 
weak in setting up or stating the aim of the recitation. 

At another time he will pay particular attention to Section D, 
Activity. Perhaps the teacher is asking too many questions, is doing 
all the talking herself, and the pupils are not sufficiently active. Ob- 
servation is made by the principal, he writes up the recitation from 
the standpoint of pupil activity, and indicates to the teacher how 
pupil initiative and activity can be secured. 

To assist in checking on the responses made by the pupils, a 
chart may be made, indicating the seat occupied by each pupil. Any 
principal can work out a simple code for recording the number of 
questions asked each pupil, the correct or incorrect response, and 
the number of questions asked by the pupil. 

Practice in the use of the observation blank is all that is needful 
to demonstrate its usefulness, and to justify it as a means of objective 
supervision. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 275) 
SaTurRDAY, NovEMBER 1 
Nine-thirty A.M. Gerrard Hall. 

Symposium: “Education in a Changing Economic Order.” Re- 
ports and brief discussions by representatives from the South- 
ern States. 

Two-thirty P.M. Tle Kenan Memorial Stadium. 

Carolina-Georgia School of Technology Football Game. 

Eight-thirty P.M. The Playmakers Theatre. 

Carolina Folk-plays. The Carolina Playmakers, Professor Fred- 
erick H. Koch, Director. 

Sunpay, NoveMBER 2 
Eleven A.M. Chapel Hill Methodist Church. 

Sermon: Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, The Union Theological Semi- 

nary, New York City. 
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“MADE-IN- CAROLINA’ PROGRAM 
PROVIDES MATERIAL FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


By Bryan W. Sire 
Statistician, State Department of Conservation and Development 


EACHERS and children in the North Carolina public schools 
T as a fine piece of work last spring in connection with the 
Governor’s “Live-at-Home” program. As a result of that program, 
agricultural officials are estimating that approximately sixteen mil- 
lion dollars worth more of food and feed will be produced in the 
State this year than was produced last year. In other words, instead 
of sending this amount of money out of the State for food and feed, 
we are growing these products ourselves and keeping the money at 
home to circulate among our own people and to stimulate our own 
commercial and industrial enterprises. But this sixteen million or 
so dollars represents only a small part of the benefits which we may 
expect to derive from such a program. The benefits should increase 
from year to year, bearing maximum fruit in better farming methods 
and in higher types of citizenship when the present generation of 
school children take their places on the farms, in the factories, stores, 
offices, and homes of the State five, ten and fifteen years hence. 

The State Department of Conservation and Development plans 
to expand this “Live-at-Home” program, which was primarily con- 
cerned with food and feed, to include the other basic necessities of 
life, namely, clothing, furniture, house furnishings, and, in fact, all 
manufactured articles of whatsoever nature or description. The 
Department is calling this a “Made-in-Carolina” campaign. The 
purpose of the campaign is to acquaint the people of the State with 
all the finished goods manufactured here and to point out various 
ways in which they may be used. The average citizen can recite 
rather glibly the fact that North Carolina has the largest number of 
cotton mills, the largest paper mill, the largest towel mill, the largest 
denim mill, the largest hosiery mill, and so on through the list of 
“firsts”; but he knows very little about scores and. scores of other 
products manufactured in the State and thinks nothing about any of 
them when he goes to the stores to maxe purchases. 

The Department of Conservation plans to inaugurate this cam- 
paign the first week in September, when most of the schools will be 
opening. This week has been designated as “Made-in-Carolina” 
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week. During and after that week it is the plan to have as many 
merchants as possible stock and properly advertise and display goods 
made in North Carolina. 

In order to make it easy for the merchants to obtain these goods, 
the Department has compiled a list of finished goods made in the 
State together with the names and addresses of the producers. This 
list has been placed in the hands of the merchants as rapidly as they 
have indicated that they would codperate in this program. Likewise, 
the codperation of the producers in making their goods available has 
been requested through their trade association secretaries, through 
the press and otherwise, wherever and whenever opportunity offered. 

This campaign offers a fine opportunity for some project work in 
connection with Civics, History, Geography, or English in the public 
schools. It can be the means of teaching the children what is made 
in the State and for what purposes these articles can be used. De- 
ductions may properly be made as to why other articles are not manu- 
factured, which of these non-produced items can be produced eco- 
nomically and which cannot be. In the high school such a study might 
properly be used as a means of vocational guidance. Home Eco- 
nomics groups could very well use their sewing periods in making 
dresses of North Carolina made goods. Cloth suitable for almost 
any kind of wearing apparel is made in this State. 

A fashion show, featuring eighty-five cotton dresses made by 
women from a number of counties of the State was held at State 
College the first of August during the special short course for farm- 
ers and their wives, featuring five classes of dresses: house dresses, 
general wear, ensembles, afternoon frocks, and evening gowns. These 
dresses were made of North Carolina-made goods and ranged in cost 
from twenty-five cents to about four dollars. 

The latter part of July over a hundred women attended the 
Achievement Day held by Home Demonstration Clubs of Craven 
County at the Neuse-Forest school, during which a cotton dress 
revue was the feature. At this meeting 191 dresses were exhibited. 
This represented only a part of the dresses made during the past six 
months by the club members, though. Fifty-four of these dresses 
were entered in competition for prizes, being grouped under the fol- 
lowing classes : house dresses, street dresses, party dresses, and after- 
noon dresses. The average cost of the dresses was 94 cents. The 
suits, including jackets, and in some cases hats and purses, averaged 
around two dollzrs. 

Home Economics Classes could well follow the lead of the 
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county clubs, home demonstration agents and farm girls and women 
and confine their sewing to “Home-Made” goods. When the mem- 
bers of these classes complete their dresses from time to time, fash- 
ion shows could be held at school to advantage, then the dresses 
could be displayed and properly marked for a few days in the show 
window of some enterprising store. This would not only serve to 
acquaint the community with the work of the Home Economics 
class, but would also give the “Made-in-Carolina” campaign a2 boost. 

Interest in such school projects as those suggested above can be 
gained through visiting local plants and following through the various 
processes of manufacturing, through visits to the local stores to see 
the “Carolina-Made” goods displays, and perhaps by urging the 
children to wear clothing, use book-bags, etc., made of “North Caro- 
lina-Made” cloth. If no merchant in your city or town has yet lined 
up in this campaign, the teacher and her children can help line him 
up by calling on him and asking to see goods made in North Carolina. 
This Department will codperate by supplying basic material for such 
a project as here suggested. 

Aside from the educational value of such a campaign as the 
“Made-in-Carolina” project, the following results might very well 
follow such a program: 

1. The sale of North Carolina-made goods will be increased, 
and to a degree, this will stimulate industry itself and perhaps be one 
of the factors necessary to start business on the upgrade. Just to the 
extent that it stimulates industry, it will also aid agriculture by in- 
creasing the demand for, and therefore the price of, farm products, 
especially the staple crops. 

2. It will be the means of showing the classes of goods manu- 
factured in the State, and by their absence, call attention to the 
classes not made in the State. This contrast should have the effect of 
pointing out the need for greater manufacturing diversification and 
suggest lines along which this diversification might take place. 

3. This campaign will serve to create local and territorial markets 
for locally made goods and should, for this reason, make North 
Carolina an inviting place for industry. 

4. It will enable manufacturers, merchants and the general pub- 
lic to place North Carolina made goods along side of those made in 
other states and other countries and make comparisons as to quality, 
price and style. This should have a wholesome effect on all the 
factors concerned in the production and consumption of goods in 
our State. 
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EFFECTIVE SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


Mary Teresa Peacock 
State Director of School Libraries 


HE MODERN school library, in order to be effective, must 
‘ao the demands of the classroom work of the school. Pres- 
ent-day teaching methods require an abundance of materials arranged 
for easy and satisfactory use. The library method is essential for 
the assembling and care of the books, pamphlets, pictures, and clip- 
pings, if they are to be readily available to teachers and pupils in the 
schools. 

Definite progress along this line can be made only when one per- 
son has been named to serve as librarian and to direct the organi- 
zation of the library. When a whole-time librarian cannot be em- 
ployed, a teacher-librarian should be appointed. Real interest in the 
library will result in the teacher-librarian attending at least a six 
weeks’ summer school for library training. 

A mechanical organization for greater use of the books in the 
library will then be possible. An accession record should be kept, 
the books classified, a shelf list made, a card catalog prepared, and 
an adequate loan system installed. Suggestions and helps for ac- 
complishing these may be found in 

Wilson : School Library Management: H. W. Wilson Co. $1.25. 

Miller: How to Organize a Library. Library Bureau. Free. 

How to Organize and Classify the School Library. Gaylord 
Bros. Free. Other printed matter of this type may also be procured. 

Mechanica! service on the part of the librarian, however, is not 
enough. “The effective school librarian is one who stimulates in 
boys and girls a wholesome curiosity about books, and a desire to 
possess books; who helps to develop correct reading tastes, and 
encourages reading for pleasure and profit; who provides for pupils 
systematic instruction in the use of books and libraries, and for teach- 
ers and administrators intelligent professional service; who makes 
the library a center for the socialized activities of the school.” This 
is a large bill to fill and cannot be accomplished overnight. A be- 
ginning may be made, and with a consistent striving toward the goal, 
school libraries will render effective service. 


* American Library Association. 
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CONFERENCE ON CHILD STUDY 


THREE-DAY Conference with Round Table Discussions to 

be held October 20th, 21st and 22nd at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
under the auspices of the Child Study Association of America offers 
an unusual opportunity for those interested in child development. 

The Conference will be opened with a dinner on Monday, Octo- 
ber 20th, the subject of which will be “The Family and Fulfillment 
of Personality.” Dr. Frankwood E. Williams will be chairman. The 
speakers will be Dr. Hornell Hart, Dr. Beatrice Hinkle, Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, Dr. Eduard C, Lindeman. 

Tuesday afternoon at 2:30 P.M. the subject will be “The Parent 
and the Changing Scene.” Chairman—Dr. John Withers. Speak- 
ers—Dr. Esther Loring Richards, Dr. Vivian T. Thayer, Dr. Floyd 
H. Allport, Mrs. Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. 

Wednesday morning at 10:00 A.M. the subject will be “New 
Trends in Child Development Research.” The chairman will be 
Dean William F. Russell. The speakers will be Dr. Arnold Gesell, 
Dr. Mandel Sherman, Dr. George D. Stoddard, Mrs. Mary Shattuck 
Fisher. 

Mrs. Howard S. Gans, President of the Child Study Association, 
will preside at all of these meetings which will be held in the grand 
ballroom of the Pennsylvania Hotel. 

The Round Table Conferences will be conducted at the new head- 
quarters of the Association at 221 West 57th Street. On Tuesday, 
October 21st at 10:00 A.M., the round table will be devoted to 
“Content, Technique and Method of Parent Education.” On Wednes- 
day, the 22nd at 2:30 P.M., the subject of the round table will be 
“Organization of Parent Education Centers and Groups.” The 
Round Table Conferences will be conducted by the staff of the 
Association. 

A detailed program will be sent on request. 


DisarMaMENT for Parents, including discipline for the whole fa- 
mily, is the subject of the September number of Child Study, pub- 
lished by the Child Study Association of America, _ 

Discipline, the perennial problem, never twice wears the same 
appearance, but back of the infinite changes it brings, are a few simple 
principles by which parents may guide their day-to-day decisions. 

The contributors to this issue are Vivian T. Thayer, Educational 
Adviser, Ethical Culture School; E. V. Emery, Professor, Depart- 

(Continued on page 285) 
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NEW FIELD OF SERVICE OFFERED BY 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


SPECIALIST IN EpucaTiIon oF ExcepTIoNAL CHILDREN 
APPOINTED 

HE FEDERAL Office of Education has established a new 

service in the field of special educational problems. It will be 
the aim of this service to assist school systems throughout the coun- 
try in planning for the education of children who are mentally or 
emotionally of exceptional type. It will initiate and conduct studies 
of the educational and social needs of mentally deficient or backward 
children, of children with specific educational and mental handicaps, 
and of psychopathic or nervously unstable children. It will report the 
work that is being done in various centers on behalf of such children 
and will coéperate with school officials in the organization of special 
classes and programs of work. 

Specialists agree that maladjustment in the early school years is 
frequently the forerunner of social maladjustment and delinquency 
in adult life. Scientific investigations show that the juvenile offender 
is likely to be the child who is mentally, physically, or emotionally 
handicapped, and that crime and psychosis in the adult may often be 
traced to the unhappiness, the physical or mental unfitness of the 
child. Education therefore faces the problem of making satisfactory 
provision for those children who need special adjustment if it is to 
contribute to the world the best it can give for social welfare and law 
enforcement. The new position in the Office of Education is a step 
in the direction of its solution. 

The work will be a part of the Division of Special Problems, and 
will be under the immediate direction of Elise H. Martens, Special- 
ist in the Education of Exceptional Children. Miss Martens is a 
graduate of the University of California, and has done post-graduate 
work there and at Stanford University from which she will take a 
Ph.D. degree during the year. She has been connected with the 
Bureau of Research and Guidance in the school systems of both Oak- 
land and Berkeley, Calif., in connection with which she has worked 
extensively with exceptional pupils. A codperative relationship with 
the program of child adjustment in Berkeley—nationally known for 
coérdinated effort on behalf of the maladjusted child—will be con- 
tinued as part of Miss Martens’ work. It is also expected that 
similar relationship between the Federal Office and other school sys- 
tems where projects or research programs of child adjustment may 
be instituted will be established. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE 

RACTICAL solution of problems confronting superintendents 
Pina principals who are seeking to link elementary school li- 
braries more closely to the curriculum and to iibrary development in 
higher schools, will be discussed by Lucile F. Fargo in The Program 
for Elementary School Library Service, to be published early in the 
fall by the American Library Association. 

Material for this book grew out of 2 two weeks conference of 
principals and librarians remaining at the University of Washington 
after the N. E. A. convention of 1927, to study the aims and possi- 
bilities of the elementary school library. It has also been supple- 
mented by a recent personal survey of grade school libraries through- 
out the United States. 

In contrast to Miss Fargo’s The Library in the School, which ap- 
peared last spring, her new volume will not attempt to define the 
requirements for a school librarian nor to describe detailed methods 
of procedure, but will seek to clarify a situation confused by the 
variety of current aims and practices and to indicate policies for 
future development.—American Library Association. 





CONFERENCE ON CHILD STUDY 

(Continued from page 283) 
ment of Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene, Yale University; Jesse C. 
Fenton, author of “A Practical Psychology of Babyhood,” and mag- 
azine articles; Eugene R. Smith, headmaster of the Beaver Country 
Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; J. Allan Hicks, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Child Development, National Research 
Council; Willard W. Beatty, Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, 
N. Y. 





CONSOLIDATION IN ADMINISTRATION 

AN the administrative units of North Carolina’s public school 
Co be consolidated into fewer units at a considerable sav- 
ing of expense without any loss in educational effectiveness is a 
question that has been getting considerable attention recently. With- 
out attempting to answer the question or to discuss it in detail, we 
are publishing herewith certain facts and figures which have been 
assembled by some statisticians showing the. relative size of one hun- 
dred and twenty-two suggested administrative units for the entire 
state instead of the one hundred and ninety-eight as at present. The 
table is based upon an administrative unit of not less than two thou- 
sand pupils enrolled during the school year 1928-1929. 
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Revative Size or 122 Suacestep Units, 1928-29 
(27 Special Charters, 95 Counties) 
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N. C. HIGH SCHOOL CONTESTS, 1929-39 


HREE hundred and fourteen high schools participated during 
be school year 1929-30 in one or more of the sixteen State 
high school contests which were conducted under the general auspices 
of the University Extension Division of the University of North 
Carolina. In its work with these contests the University Extension 
Division acted in codperation with various departments and asso- 
ciations. 

The different State high school contests which were conducted 
during the year just past, together with the number of high schools 
taking part in each contest, were as follows: debating contest, 186 
high schools; French contest, 117 high schools; basketball contest, 
76 high schools; Latin contest, 76 high schools; mathematics con- 
test, 55 high schools ; baseball contest, 44 high schools; football con- 
test, 35 high schools; typewriting contest, 31 high schools; inter- 
scholastic track meet, 20 high schools; dramatic contest, 23 high 
schools ; interscholastic tennis tournament, 18 high schools; Spanish 
contest, 13 high schools; poster contest, 10 high schools; newspaper 
contest, 8 high schools ; soccer contest, 4 high schools ; and magazine 
contest, 2 high schools. The total number of high school entries in 
the sixteen contests was 718. 

The State championships in the different contests were won by 
high schools as follows: debating contest, Goldsboro high school; 
Class A conferences baseball contest, Charlotte high school; general 
baseball contest, Shelby high school; Class A conferences basketball 
contest, Durham high school; general basketball contest, Spencer 
high school; Class A conferences football contest, Charlotte high 
school; general football contest, Concord high school; French con- 
test, Greensboro high school; Latin contest, Durham high school; 
mathematics contest, Greensboro high school; soccer contest, High 
Point high school; Spanish contest, Albemarle high school; inte-z- 
scholastic tennis tournament, Raleigh high school, singles, and Win- 
ston-Salem high school, doubles ; typewriting contest, Winston-Salem 
high school; and the interscholastic track meet, Charlotte high school. 

The debating contest referred to was the annual contest of the 
High School Debating Union of North Carolina. The High School 
Debating Union was organized in the school year 1912-1913, and 
annual State-wide debating contests have been held each year since 
that time. The debating contest culminates in the final contest for 
the Aycock Memorial Cup at the University of North Carolina. The 
athletic contests were the annual State high school contests of the 
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High School Athletic Association of North Carolina. The academic 
contests were conducted under the joint auspices of the University 
Extension Division and the several University departments con- 
cerned. The poster contest was conducted by the University Ex- 
tension Division, in codperation with the North Carolina branch of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The Winston-Salem high school took part in fifteen of the annual 
contests during the year. The Charlotte high school took part in 
fourteen contests. The Durham, Greensboro, and High Point high 
schools participated in twelve contests, each. The Salisbury high 
school entered ten contests. The Wilmington high school entered 
nine contests. The Goldsboro, Mt. Airy, Raleigh, and Spencer high 
schools entered eight contests, each. The Asheboro, Asheville, For- 
est City, Chapel Hill, Hertford, New Bern, Shelby, and Statesville 
high schools participated in seven contests, each. The Fayetteville, 
Hamlet, Rockingham, Rocky Mount, and Wilkesboro high schools 
entered six of the contests, each. The Albemarle, Gastonia, Kings 
Mountain, Rich Square, Sanford, and Wilson high schools entered 
five contests, each. 


Twenty-four high schools entered four contests, each. This list 
of schools is as follows: 

Black Mountain, Bragtown, Candor, Cliffside, Copeland, Dunn, 
Edenton, Grace, Greenville, Hendersonville, LaGrange, Laurinburg, 
Lumberton, Madison, Marion, Mooresville, Oxford, Reidsville, 
Roanoke Rapids, Roxboro, Selma, Southport, Wadesboro, Wash- 
ington. 


Thirty-seven high schools participated in three contests, each. 
This list of high schools is as follows: 


Ahoskie, Apex, Ayden, Badin, Battleboro, Benson, Bethel Hill, 
Brevard, Canton, Concord, Elizabeth City, Four Oaks, Gibsonville, 
Harmony, Hickory, Kinston, Lincolnton, Littleton, Louisburg, Meb- 
ane, Monroe, Newport, Newton, Paw Creek, Raeford, Randleman, 
Red Springs, Rutherfordton-Spindale, Scotland Neck, Spring Hope, 
Thomasville, Valley Springs, Walkertown, Weldon, Williamston, 
Woodland-Olney, Zeb Vance. 

Fifty-six high schools participated in two contests, each. This 
list of high schools is as follows : 

Ansonville, Beaufort, Belhaven, Benhaven, Bessemer, Biscoe, 


Blackburn, Bladenboro, Burnsville, Cherryville, Clinton, Creedmoor, 
Derita, Earl, Elkin, Ellerbe, Elm City, Fallston, Farmville, Fruit- 
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land Institute, Fuquay Springs, Goldston, Graham, Harrellsville, 
Haw River, Henderson, Henrietta-Caroleen, Kannapolis, Lansing, 
Lattimore, Leaksville, Lexington. 

Lillington, Long Creek-Grady, Lowell, Marshville, Maury, More- 
head City, Mt. Holly, Mt. Olive, Pantego, Pikeville, Pilot Moun- 
tain, Pineville, Plymouth, Roseboro, Siler City, Smithfield, Spring 
Hill, Trenton, Troy, Waynesville, Weaverville, West End, White- 
ville, Wilton, Wingate, Woodfin, Yadkinville. 


One hundred and sixty-five high schools entered one contest, each. 
This list of high schools follows: 

Aberdeen, Altamahaw-Ossipee, Andrews, Atlantic, Aulander, 
Aurelian Springs, Aycock, Bakersville, Barnardsville, Beech Glen, 
Belmont, Belwood, Benvenue, Bethel, Biltmore, Black Creek, Bonlee, 
Boone, Boone Trail, Boonville, Bryson City, Bunn, Burgaw, Burling- 
ton, Calypso, Cameron, Candler, Candor, Cary, Catawba County 
Farm Life, Chowan, Churchland, China Grove, Clement, Clemmons, 
Cleveland, Clyde, Columbus, Como, Conetoe, Conway, Cove Creek, 
Curry, Dallas, Denton, Edneyville, Edward Best, Efland, Ellenboro, 
Elon, Emma, Enfield, Englehard, Erwin, Evergreen. 

Fairview, Falcon, Farmer, Flat Creek, Fletcher, Fountain, Frank- 
lin, Franklinton, Gardner’s, Garner, Gibson, Glade Valley, Glen 
Alpine, Gold Sand, Granite Falls, Green Hope, Griffith, Hillsboro, 
Hollis, Huntersville, Ingold, Jackson, Jonesville, Kenly, Kerners- 
ville, Kitty Hawk, Lake Landing, Lees McRae Institute, Leggett, 
Lenoir, Lilesville, Linwood, Lucama, Manteo, Marshall, Mars Hill, 
Middlesex, Monticello, Morganton, Morven, Moyock, Mt. Gilead, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mt. Ulla, Nashville, New. London, Norlina, North 
Brook, North Wilkesboro, Oakboro, Oakhurst, Old Town, Peach- 
land, Pilot Mountain, Pinetops, Pink Hill. 

Pollocksville, Poplar Branch, Pleasant Grove, Princeton, Prospect, 
Red Oak, Reeds, Robersonville, Rockwell, Ronda, Rose Hill, Row- 
land, Roxobel-Kelford, Saratoga, Severn, Snow Hill, South Edge- 
combe, South Mills, South River, Southwood, Spruce Pine, Stanley, 
St. Pauls, State School for the Deaf, Sumner, Swannanoa, Sylva, 
Swan Quarter, Tabor, Tarboro, Tar Heel, Tipton Hill, Trinity, 
Troutman, Union Grove, Unionville, Vanceboro, Venable, Vienna, 
Wakelon, Wake Forest, Washington Collegiate Institute, Weeksville, 
Welccme, Wendell, Wentworth, West Buncombe, West Durham, 
West Edgecombe, West Jefferson, West Raleigh, Whitakers, Willie 
P. Mangum.—E. R. RANKIN. 
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Over 1900 Schools 
Equipped in Five Years 


| paromry schools in North Carolina are 
equipped with Anti-Slip Treads. 

FERALUN, which has proved so efficient 
as an anti-slip and durable surface, has for a 
matrix a special cast iron, in which is em- 
bodied at the time of casting an abrasive grit 
next in hardness to the diamond. This grit 
projects slightly above the metal and ‘‘bites’’ 
so that slipping on it is impossible, thus secur- 
ing the highest degree of safety. 

Every surface of east iron or steel on which 
people walk or work is a hazard. Mud, soapy 
water or concentrated wear make such sur- 
faces dangerously slippery. Corrugations or 
other irregularities of metal surfaces do not 
make them slip-proof. In descending stairs, 
the weight of the body is carried on the ball 
of the foot, which rests on the edge or nosing 
of the tread. If the nosing is smooth, one is 
apt to slip and fall. In FERALUN treads, 
the nosing edge, as well as the surface of the 
tread, is covered with the abrasive grit, so that 
not only the flat surface but the nosing is 
fully protected. 


Write for literature or ask a representative 


* BERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS COMPANY 
FERALUN — BRONZALUN — ALUMALUN 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Boston, 136 Federal St.—Cuicaco, na Bidg.—Puircaperruia, 1700 Walnut St. 
Prrrssurcn, Forms Bank Bidg.—Burraro, Erie County Bank Bid ‘dg. 
San Francisco, 444 Market St. 


TUT 
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COACHING SCHOOL 


HE UNIVERSITY of North Carolina’s ninth annual coaching 

school for athletic directors and coaches, which was conducted 
at Chapel Hill from August 18 through August 30, 1930, was the 
largest and the most successful school which has yet been held. 
Ninety-three athletic directors and coaches from thirteen states were 
registered as members of the school. 

Mr. Robert A. Fetzer, director of athletics at the University of 
North Carolina, was director of the school. The members of the 
staff of instruction were: Robert A. Fetzer, Jas. N. Ashmore, C. C. 
Collins, Wm. J. Cerney, P. H. Quinlan, Rex Enright, G. E. Shepard, 
and Odell Sapp, all members of the University’s coaching staff; and 
E. C. Jernigan, of Nashville. E. R. Rankin served as secretary of 
the school. 

Courses were given both in the theory and the practice of coach- 
ing football, basketball, baseball, track, tennis, boxing and wrestling, 
and athletic training and conditioning. The morning hours were 
taken up with lectures and discussions, and the afternoons were given 
over to practical work in the different branches of athletics. Special 
lectures were given on such subjects as officiating and the interpre- 
tation of the rules governing the various sports. Motion pictures of 
track and football were shown. 

An enjoyable get-together smoker was held at Swain Hall on the 
evening of August 25. Mr. Jas. N. Ashmore was toastmaster. Brief 
talks were made by R. B. House, executive secretary of the Univer- 
sicy; by Director Fetzer and the other members of the staff of in- 
struction of the school; and by representatives of the thirteen states 

which were represented in the personnel of the school. 
The University of North Carolina’s coaching school was inav- 
gurated in the summer of 1922 and has been held each year since. 
The objects of the school are primarily to foster high ideals in sports- 
manship and to give instruction, through a balanced program involv- 
ing theory and practice, in methods and technique which can be em- 
ployed in the coaching of athletic teams under present conditions. 

Four hundred and eighty-seven men have attended the coaching 
school for one or more years, since the annual school was started in 
1922. 

States which were represented at the school this year were: 
North Carolina, Virginia, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, Alabama, Kansas, Mississippi, 
and New Hampshire. 

(Continued on page 293) 
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CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 
Balt 


ART IN HOME AND CLOTHING 
Trilling—Williams 
PROBLEMS IN HOME LIVING 
Justin— Rust 
CARE AND TRAINING OF CHILDREN 
Goodspeed—Johnson 


A GIRL’S PROBLEMS IN HOME ECONOMICS 
Trilling—Williams 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


i 
| 1249-57 South Wabash Avenue Chicago | 





A GENERAL SCIENCE WORKBOOK 
Lake Welton Adell 


Sixteen lesson units are presented in this new workbook, the 
first for classes in general science. Each unit is developed by 
a series of carefully motivated problems. The subject matter 
permits its use as a basic textbook, and complete references 
make it available for use with any modern textbook. The 
method of the book leads the student to careful observation 
and compels him to write out in logical sequences the steps and 
conclusions demonstrated. Student activity is paramount. 
Write for a complete circular. 


CHOOSE 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


HE HIGH SCHOOL Athletic Association of North Carolina 
Tv conduct this fall its annual Class A Conferences high school 
football contest and its annual general State high school football 
contest. 

The seven largest member schools of the association in the west- 
ern section of the State will play on the percentage basis for the title 
of the Class A western high school conference. The seven largest 
member schools in the eastern section of the State will likewise play 
on the percentage plan for the championship of the Class A eastern 
high school conference. The school which wins the title in the west- 
ern conference and the school which wins the title in the eastern 
conference will play at Chapel Hill late in November or early in 
December for the State football title of the Class A conferences for 
this season. 

All other member schools of the association than these fourteen 
are invited to play in the association’s general State high school foot- 
ball contest for this fall. The general State high school football 
contest will be conducted on the elimination plan. Entry blanks for 
high school teams expecting to enter this contest should be forwarded 
to E. R. Rankin, secretary of the association, at Chapel Hill, so that 
they will be received by October 25. 

Conferences of faculty managers to arrange the schedules for 
eliminations will be held in the east and in the west early in the week 
following October 25. The high school winning the eastern title in 
this contest and the high school winning the western title will play 
at Chapel Hill late in November for the State football title of the 
association’s general contest. 

Copies of the regulations governing the two football contests will 
he forwarded by Secretary Rankin to any school official who may 
write for these rules. Excellent football contests in both divisions 
are expected this fall—E. R. RANKIN. 


COACHING SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 291) 


The coaching school is conducted each year under the joint aus- 
pices cf the University Extension Division and the General Athletic 
Association of the University of North Carolina. Probable dates 
for the eeaching school te-be conducted in the summer of 1931 are 
August 17-August 29.—E. R. RANKIN. 
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GREGG SPEED STUDIES 


The Companion Text to the Manual 

Gregg Speed Studies is well named the “Companion Text to the Shorthand Manual.” 
Every one of its 314 pages is packed with helpful aids to the shorthand theory teacher. 
It relieves the teacher from preparing supplementary drills, graded dictation material, 
and theory examinations. 

Gregg Speed Studies should be placed in the hands of every shorthand student at the 
time he receives the Manual. From the first lesson until he finishes his theory course, he 
should use it as much as the Manual itself to broaden his shorthand vocabulary, to clinch 
the theory principles, and to gain experience in reading and writing purposeful matter 
in shorthand—letters and articles that visualize the busy world about him. 

Attractively bound in red cloth to match the New Manual; list price, $1.20; Teacher's 


Key, 75c net. 
OTHER NEW BOOKS READY 
For use with the Ann‘versary Edition of the Gregg Shorthand Manual 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN GREGG SHORTHAND DICTIONARY 
GREGG SHORTHAND Same size as the Manual; $1.50. 
(Gregg); art paper cover; 50; loose-leaf RATIONAL DICTATION 


edition, 36¢ ny to tenchers . (McNamara & Markett); cloth; $1.40. 


WORD AND SENTENCE DRILLS VOCABULARY OF THE GREGG 
FOR GREGG SHORTHAND SHORTHAND MANUAL 
(Markett); cloth; 60c. Art paper cover; 25c net. 
GRADED READINGS IN GREGG DIAMOND NECKLACE 
SHORTHAND (de Maupassant); written in Shorthand; 
(Hanter); cloth; 75c; key, supplied to pocket size; artpaper cover; 
teachers only, 25c net. 23 pages; 16c. 


GREGG SERVICE 
Each Gregg text is surrounded by a helpful Gregg Service, at your immediate disposal 
any time, anywhere. This service takes the form of teacher’s handbooks filled with 
practical teaching plans; scientific tests to keep you accurately informed of each stu- 
dent’s progress; measuring scales, graph charts, and other record forms; supplementary 
laboratory material direct from the business office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO LONDON, W. C. 2 











Gray & Creech, Inc. 


WINSTON - SALEM 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Solicits 


your request 
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most complete 


SCHOOL SUPPLY CATALOG 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor GwyNN 











| ORTH CAROLINIANS were delighted to learn of the elec- 
Nic: of Miss Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for 
Wcemen, Greensboro, N. C., to the First Vice-Presidency of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South at its twenty- 
sixth annual meeting at New Orleans in April. When it is known 
that this association is composed of thirty states and the province of 
Ontario, Canada, one realizes more fully how high is the honor which 
has been attained by Miss Denneen and the state through her. Miss 
Denneen had already held the position of vice-president for the State 
of North Carolina for several years; not only has she been active in . 
the work of the association, but she was for two years also presi- 
dent of the North Carolina State Latin Teachers’ Department of 
the N. C. E. A. 

It should also be noted that Dr. G. A. Harrer, of the University 
of North Carolina Classical Department, has been upon the Executive 
Committee of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South fo~ three years. Likewise, Dr. George Howe of the same in- 
stitution, has for years been an associate editor of the Classical Jour- 
nal, the official publication of the association. Miss Denneen is an- 
other associate editor from this state. 





‘Tue Hicu Scuoot Journat for April, 1930, contained some very 
interesting results of the annual North Carolina High School Senior 
[-xamination, compiled by Dr. M. R. Trabue, Director. Those teach- 
ers interested in the results in Latin may refer to that issue or write 
to Dr. Trabue at Chapel Hill for more detailed information. 


W « have received cards from some of those making the Vergilian 
Cruise the past summer. Among those from North Carolina making 
the trip were Misses Barden, Foster and Bush. They report a most 
interesting and instructive vacation. Those districts specializing on 
Vergilian programs for their fall meetings could undoubtedly hear 
valuable talks from these ladies on the Vergilian Cruise. 
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Announcing the New World Book 





to the High School Teachers 
of North Carolina 


The unit method of teaching demands that material be } 
modern, complete, authoritative, accessible, non-technical 
illustrated, up-to-date, and kept up-to-date. 


The New Wortp Book meets all these requirements. 


Miss Nora Beust, Librarian, School of Education, Uni- 


versity of North Carolina, says: 


Teachers and librarians will find the reference service / 
provided by the staff of the New World Book to be of 
great value in obtaining the desired information in connec- 


tion with the activities of the modern school curriculum. 


To introduce this new service to North Carolina teachers, | 
the publishers will send upon request a sample of material |} 
on any subject without cost or obligation. Please use the 


coupon below and mail it today. 

















iy 

W. F. QUARRIE & CO. k 
154 East Erie St. i 
Chicago. i" 
Please send without any obligation on my part material t 
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‘Tue fall district meetings of the North Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation are scheduled for October and November. Chairmen of vari- 
ous departments are undoubtedly already busy making out their pro- 
grams of topics and speakers. We should be glad to receive copies 
of the programs for these meetings from the various Latin depart- 
mental chairmen, 


New bimillennial editions of Vergil texts for high school use have 
been featured by many book companies as their contribution to the 
celebration in 1930 of the birth of the great poet. We have already 
received examination copies from two publishers; these texts are 
listed among the new publications below. Another is announced for 
publication in the early fall. 


Weare glad to list here additional special Vergilian publications : 

Cruising With Acneas; The Geography of His Voyage. By Laura H. Leech. 
Bulletin XIX, Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square, New York City. (Published jointly by the 
American Classical League and the Service Bureau.) $.50. 

A Poet of Loyalties. A study in the personality of Vergil. By J. A. Johnston. 
Latin Notes Supplement No. 45. Service Bureau for Classical Teachers. 
$.10. 

Suggestions for Teachers of Vergil in Secondary Schools. A valuable hand- 
book by various contributors of experience, including F. J. Miller, A. A. 
Hamblen, M. Julia Bentley, Margaret Henry, Gonzalez Lodge, Calla Guyles, 
and others. Bulletin XVII, April 1930. $1.00. (Service Bureau for 
Class Teachers.) 

Vergil, the Prophet of Peace. A Roman pageant based on Vergil’s life and 
works. By Esther Friedlander and Rosa M. Muckley. Latin Notes Sup- 
plement No. 47. Service Bureau for Classical Teachers. $.10. 


Tue Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, formerly located at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has been moved to New 
York University, 51 Washington Square, New York, N. Y. Latin 
teachers wishing to get in touch with the Bureau should note that 
this change in address became effective on September 1, 1930. Miss 
Sabin is still in charge of the Bureau. 


We wish to acknowledge receipt of two very interesting Junior 
High School Reports. Miss Denneen has sent us copies of Sample 
Contracts for the Contract Method in junior high school Latin, pre- 
pared by Miss Calla A. Guyles, of the University of Wisconsin, and 
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of The Use of the Daylight Lantern in Teaching Junior High School 
latin, prepared by Miss Martha W. Olivenbaum, West Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Recent publications in the classical field of interest to Latin 

teachers: 

Latin as Latin. By Helen N. Gary. Allyn and Bacon, Atlanta, Ga. 1930. 
$.45. A study guidance workbook for second year Latin reading classes. 

Vergil, and Other Latin Poets. By Greenough, J. B., Kittredge, G. L., and 
Jenkins, Thornton. Ginn and Co., Boston. 1930. The Ginn Bimillennial 
Vergil Edition. 

Orations of Cicero (Revised Edition). By Moore, F. G. and Barss, J. E. 
Ginn and Co., Boston. 1929, 

Master Vergil. By Elizabeth Nitchie. D. C. Heath and Co., Boston. 1930 
$1.00. An anthology of English poems relating to Vergil. 

Vergil: Aeneid. By Clyde Pharr. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 1930. The 
special Visible Vocabulary edition by the well-known professor of Latin 
and Greek at Vanderbilt University. 

In Quest of Vergil’s Birthplace. By Edward K. Rand. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1930. $2.50. 











LATIN PRACTICE BOOK 
FIRST YEAR 


Guy C, ForsMAn 





Provides purposeful activity on the part of first year students of 
Latin. It follows the work outlined for the first year Latin in the | 
General Report of the Classical Investigation recently completed | 
. under the direction of the Classical League. 

The Aims kept in View are 

First: To give the pupil a proper background of Roman life and 
institutions. 

Second: To furnish practice material in vocabulary, syntax and 
forms as recommended in the report of the Classical Investi- 
gation. 

Third: To stress the relationship between English and Latin. 

Fourth: To enable the student to measure his own progress by the 

use of test exercises. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


L. D. Crunkleton, State Representative 
P. O. Box 1032, Greensboro, N. C. 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz | 
| 








HE EDITOR of this department has received a large number 
Ta texts since the last appearance of THe Hicu ScnHoor Jour- 
NAL. Most of these texts are new publications, some are of longer 
standing. There is a marked tendency in all of the newer books to- 
wards more life and color. It is a step in the right direction. ~ A 
lugubrious looking book does not make for interest. If the eye of 
the pupil is caught at the beginning he will be more likely to have a 
desire to use the book. 

It is impossible to make an adequate review of all of the texts 
received. For the most part a very brief statement will have to 
suffice. 


Mes Premiéres Lectures. Louis A. J. Mercier. Silver, Burdett and Co. 1930. 
$1.20. 

This is another text in the Oral-Self-Expression Method Series by Prof. 
Mercier. The text is made up of well-graded reading dealing with the every- 
day life of boys and girls. There are stories, songs, maps, good illustrations, 
and various types of exercises for drill work. 

Boys and girls will be sure to enjoy this book—and the teacher will find 
it very satisfactory too. 

VU odern French Course. Mathurin Dondo; Fraser and Squair Grammar Series. 

D. C. Heath and Co. 1929. 

The title of this book is very apt. It is a thoroughly modern type of book. 
There are numerous drill devices in each lesson. The phonetic transcriptions 
are good. The reproductions of the fifteen Heath’s Modern Language wall 
harts, dealing with daily life, and the material for conversation based thereon, 
are of exceptional value. The other illustrations are unusually well repro- 
luced. It is a well-made, attractive book—but somewhat thick, containing a 
total of 546 pages. 

This looks as if it might be a more than ordinarily successful grammar. 
Contes Dramatiques. By E. C. Hills and Mathurin Dondo. D. C. Heath & Co. 

A collection of easy short stories for beginners and some simple popular 
songs. Very good for dramatization. 

Exercises in French Syntax. By J. E. Mansion. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Good for review in connection with Mansion’s French Reference Grammar. 


(D. C. Heath & Co.) 
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Giving Carolina’s Children 
a Finer, Better Future 


Carolina may well be proud of an 
ancestry so determined upon education 
as to fashion desks by hand at which 
to sit. Such desks were the best avail- 
able at the time. Their counterpart in 
type are available today . . . in steel, 
beautiful and unbreakable. BUT .. . 
seating and posture experts have 
worked out newer and better types. . . . 





Now Your Pupils can Sit as 
Science Dictates! 


Healthimproves. ..mindis freed... 
nerves at ease . . . gone is body and eye- 
strain. THE UNiversAL Desk. . . Mov- 
ABLE SEATING . . . made to fit teaching 
methods in its flexibility, and to fit the 
student in posture and comfort require- 
ments, assures greater efficiency and 
better health in the schoolroom. 





Teaching Made Easier 

because pupils are no longer restless and listless. 
Better type furniture increases interest in work. 
New types of fixed desks, possessing the same 
built-in comforts of correct posture as movable 
types are available, together with tablet arm 
chairs, tables, chair desks . .. AND 


All in STEEL! 


American Seating Company 
desks and chairs, as well as all 
school necessities and supplies, 
carried in stock by a Carolina 
Company favorably known to 
you for many years. Catalog upon request. 


CAROLINA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
1001 WEST MOORHEAD STREET CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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French Short Stories. Maxwell A. Smith and Helen B. Posgate. The Mac- 
millan Company. 1930. pp. 127 Notes, Question and Exercises and Vo- 
cabulary, pp. 129-222. 

An interesting collection of short stories by authors of the latter part of 
the nineteenth and the early part of the twentieth century. 

It consists of stories by Zola, Daudet, de Maupassant, Aréne, Bourget and 
France. 

Patrie! By Victorien Sardou, edited by Hugh Allison Smith and Robert Bell 
Mitchell. The Macmillan Co. 1930. pp. Introduction i-xvii, 145, historical 
note 147-151, Notes 151-170, Vocabulary 17-205. 

An excellent play, possibly Sardou’s best. The introduction and notes are 
good. ‘ 
Toc, Toc, Toc! Pierre Macy. Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by Emile 

Malakis. The Macmillan Co. 1930. pp. 108 Notes, 109-117, Exercises 

119-150, Appendice du Verbe 151-167, Vocabulaire 169-209. 

A collection of 12 easy little plays which lend themselves to presentation 
in school. 

Progressive French Reader. Joseph S. Galland and Armand E. du Gord. The 
Macmillan Co. 1929. 

This book is divided into three parts. Part I, “La Famille Lejeune” by 
Galland and du Gord; Part II, Contes de la Littérature Francaise; Part ITI, 
Exercises de Conversation et de Composition. 

France, Tableau de Civilization Frangaise. By Régis Michaud and A. Marinoni. 
The Macmillan Co. 1928. pp. 201. Questionnaires 203-218, Vocabulary, 
219-288. 

A well done book dealing with the geography, history, agriculture, politics, 
language, art, etc., of the French. 

This should be a valuable book for every teacher for reference, if not for 
careful study by the class. The illustrations are generally very good. There 
are several useful maps. The cover is very attractive. 

Inductive French Grammar. By William W. Lamb. The Macmillan Co. 
1928. 

A bulky grammar of 628 pages, including the Introduction and Vocabulary. 
The title is indicative of the type of book. 

L’Europe en Zigzag. By W.H. Grosjean. Allyn and Bacon. 

Pour Apprendre a Parler. By Francois J. Keuny. Allyn and Bacon. 

Contes Choisis de Guy de Maupassant. Selected and edited by William Ral- 
eigh Price. Librairie Hachette, Paris; Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 
Garden City, New York. 80c. 

Le Voyage de M. Perrichon par Labiche et Martin. Edited by Alfred I. Rochm 
and Milton Lanning Shane. 

These are the first of the new uniform volumes of texts to be published 
by Doubleday, Doran and Co. They are neat and handy books; well edited 
and carefully chosen. 

French Verb. By Charles F. Martin. American Book Co. $1.40. 

A thorough study of the verb, with numerous examples to illustrate its 
idiomatic use. 

A French Grammar for High Schools and Colleges. By Oliver M. Johnston 
and Jefferson Elmore. Alfred A. Knopf. 
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A French Reader for Beginners. By Laurence Pumpelly. Alfred A. Knopf 
Short stories and poems, material of an informative kind dealing with 
France, French life, history and literature. The illustrations are veritable 
works of art! They are unsurpassed by those of any other text. 
French Grammar an Aid to Reading. By Charles E. Young. Ginn and Co. 
The author says that this is not “simply another French Grammar,” but a 
book “to present the subject from a different point of view.” Only a minimum 
of the essentials of grammar is presented—only what is needed “for ability 
to translate or read French.” For rapid work, with reading alone as the 
objective, the well-trained teacher should find this book useful. 
Histoires et Jeux. By Jesse F. Barnes. Ginn and Co. 
An attractive little book, explained by the title. Very useful, especially 
with younger pupils. 
The Harvard Tests. French Vocabulary, Forms A & B. By Alice M. Twigg. 
Ginn & Co. 
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The Music Column 


Conducted by Harotp S. Dyer 











N OPPORTUNITY of rare nature for high schools through- 
A out the United States comes with the announcement that for 
the first time the great National High School Chorus is to sing be- 
fore the convention of Superintendents in February, 1931. 

The National High School Chorus was organized several years 
ago as a feature of the National Supervisors of Music convention, 
held in Chicago. Boys and girls numbering over 350 came from 
thirty states aglow with enthusiasm. They had been selected as the 
“vocal cream” of their respective schools. They had worked long 
and earnestly memorizing the program to be sung at Chicago. After 
five days of rehearsing under the skillful direction of Dr. Hollin 
Dann, of New York University, these boys and girls completely lost 
tneir individual identities 





they had merged, emotionally and vocally 
into a responsive unit. It is impossible to describe the magnificence 
of the effects produced by these youngsters. The National High 
School Chorus became, on that occasion, a permanent adjunct to the 
Supervisors Conference. They gathered again two years later to 
do even finer things under Dr. Dann’s leadership. This program 
was heard by a legion of people over the air, and again executive 
officers declared the Chorus an indispensable part of the program. 
Letters from over this continent and eight European countries at- 
tested to the far-reaching effects of the work of these high school 
Carusos and Melbas. 

It is most significant that the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association should have seen fit to formally 
invite the National High School Chorus to appear on its program at 
Detroit next February. More than five thousand of America’s lead- 
ing educators will be present. Such an opportunity to promote choral 
singing throughout the country has never been experienced before 
Furthermore, the cause of music, considered, unfortunately, by some 
school administrators as low in educational value, will be espoused 
on this occasion as perhaps no other agency could do. Every high 
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“CRAFTSTYLE” 


Joseph Ruzicka 


Library Bookbinding 
School Book Rebinding 


Baltimore, Md. Greensboro, N. C. 


























INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN CHEMISTRY 


By E. R. Glenn and L. E. Welton 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN ALGEBRA 


By Schorling-Clark-Lindell 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN BIOLOGY 


By J. G. Blaisdell 
These scientifically made instructional tests have been carefully developed to 
cover the essentials of any first course in these three important subjects. 
Each of the tests consists of a series of unit tests to be given at intervals 
throughout the year to insure mastery of the fundamentals. 


Send for descriptions 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 424 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta 


North Carolina Representative: T. R. Ray 
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high school principal and music teacher should note this announce- 
ment with interest. 

Over four hundred boys and girls will be invited to appear at 
Detroit on Friday morning, February 20, when rehearsals will begin 
under Dr. Dann. Complete arrangements for the housing of the 
group have been made. Hotel expenses have been reduced to a 
minimum. Railroads are granting the reduced fare of one and or - 
half fare for the round trip. While in Detroit chaperonage will be 
provided through the Detroit Club. Applications for the National 
High School Chorus may be obtained by writing to Dr. Hollis Dann, 
New York University, 80 Washington Square East, New York City. 
These must be filled out and returned to him not later than October 
10th. If North Carolina can send a half dozen of its best instru- 
mentalists to the Interlochen Camp each summer, it certainly should 
be possible to send an equal number of its best singers to Detroit in 
February. Full information is available on each application. No 
obligation is incurred by writing for this blank form. 


Scuoot is already going “full blast” in most cities. What about the 
physical condition of the institution? It has long been the policy 
of boards of education to see that everything is ship-shape for the 
opening in September. Floors oiled or waxed, windows washed, 
minor repairs throughout, furnace and ventilation system serviced, 
and so on to the end. But has the piano been conditioned? Experi- 
ence shows that this long suffering friend-of-man is neglected be- 
yond description. Tuners report that instruments are frequently 
allowed to go unserviced for a whole year, during which time they 
are subjected to terrific wear. 


APIANO represents an investment of from $250.00 to $2,000.00. 
Who would think of investing this amount in an automobile and 
expect the original purchase price to cover the cost of operation for 
a year? Frequent tuning and adjusting of the action keeps a piano 
in such condition that its capacity to resist wear is multiplied many 
times. A good piano should serve a school twenty-five years under 
proper care and servicing. Twice each school year it should be 
tuned and regulated. Only an experienced craftsman should be al- 
lowed to touch the action of a piano. There are too many wandering 
mechanics who represent themselves as expert tuners. The damage 
they frequently do is irreparable. There is but one pitch to which 
an instrument should be tuned, namely 440 “A” and a tuner who 
uses another pitch should not be permitted to work on a school piano. 
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Buy N. C. Modern Furniture 





SCHOOL DESKS 
OPERA CHAIRS 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE FURNITURE 
MANUAL TRAINING FURNITURE 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


ALL MADE IN THE SOUTH 


THE SOUTHERN DESK CO. 
HICKORY, N. C. 




















MULTISTAMP 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


The Portable School Duplicator 


M ULTISTAMP allows the teacher to sup- 
i ply immediately personal copies of 
quizzes, tests and examinations without mov- 
ing from her desk. 

Simply write, trace, draw or typewrite on the 
stencil. Snap it on to Multistamp and roll 
off the copies, on any grade paper, 40 to 60 
a minute. 

Multistamp allows personal supervision of 
more pupils. It gives pupils chance for self- 
expression. 

Economical to buy. Simple to operate. Inks 
from the inside. GUARANTEED. Used by 
public schools, universities and _ colleges 
throughout the country. 

No. 6. The Complete School Printing Plant. 
Includes Nos. 1, 3 and 6 Multistamp. With complete supplies, 
all packed in handsome steel carrying case. Price, $50.00. 
No. 5. Letter Size. With full complement of li 
Price, $25.00. 

No. 3. One-half Letter Size. With let 1 t of 


Y v 












supplies. Price, $15.00. 
No. 1. A Complete Rubber Stamp Factory. With full sup- 
plies. Price, $7.50. 
No. 7. (Prints 7% x10% inches.) Multistamp Outfit espe- 
cially recommended for class room work with 1 qr. Stencils, 
1 Ib. Ink, Ink Brush, Corrective Fluid, Type Kleener, Stylus 
Pen and Etc., with complete instructions. $35.00. 
(Prices f. o. b. Factory) 
Write for Catalog and Samples of Work 


THE MULTISTAMP CAROLINA CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS will soon be sent out inviting the public to the 
opening of the new Music Hall at the University. The building 
formerly occupied by the Library has been completely renovated. 
To this has been added a beautiful recital hall seating 900 people, 
the home of the magnificent new Reuter four manual organ. Both 
auditorium and organ are nearing completion and it is not unlikely 
that the formal dedication will occur between October 1 and 15. 


So many letters are received asking for information about publishers 
that lists of accurate addresses will be published in this column 
beginning with this issue. 

Emil Ascher, Inc., 315-4th Ave., New York—band and orchestra music. 

Associated Music Publishers, Inc., 140 W-42nd St., New York City—theatre 
and school orchestra material. 

C. L. Barnhouse, Oskaloosa, lowa—band music. 

Belwin, Inc., 43 W. 23rd St., New York City—orchestra music. 

Irving Berlin, Inc., 1607 Broadway, N. Y. C—popular music. 

C. C. Birchard & Co., 221 Columbus Aye., Boston—school music—all kinds. 

Boosey & Co., Inc., 113 W. 57th St., N} Y. C—glee club and chorus. 

Boston Music Co., 11 E. 44th St., N. ¥. C—school music—all kinds. 

Bosworth & Co., 125 W. 45th St., N. Yj C.—glee club and chorus. 

John Church Co., 1107 Jackson St., Chicago—operettas, choral music. 

Oliver Ditson Co., 179 Tremont St., Boston—band, orchestra, glee club. 

Dixie Music House, 320 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago—school material. 

Educational Music Bureau, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago—school material. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Franklin, Ohio—cantatas, operettas, 
costume programs, choruses, glee club material. 

Feist, Inc., 235 W. 40th St., N. Y. C-+orchestra music. 

Car] Fischer, Inc., 56 Cooper Sq., N. Y. C.—school material—all kinds. 

J. Fischer & Bro., 119 W. 40th St., N.| Y. C—glee ¢lub—choir—chorus. 

Forster Music Publishers, Inc., 754-7th Ave., N. Y. (C.—orchestra. 

H. T. FitzSimons Pub. Co., Finchley House, Chicago—music rented. 

Sam Fox Publishing, Cleveland, Ohi |_orchestra and band music. 

J. S. Fearis & Bro., 2204 Ainslie St., Ghicago—scho@l orchestra music. 

H. W. Gray Co., 159 E. 48th St., NJ Y. C.—choif, glee club and chorus 
music. 

Gamble Hinged Music Co., 228 S. Wabash Ave., Ch, :ago—all school music. 

Harms, Inc., 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. C.+-orchestra me band music. 

R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C—¢horal and piano. 

Hall & McCreary Co., 436 So. Wabdsh Ave., Chitago—publishers of the 
“Golden Book of Song,” “The Grey Book” and other follections. 

Walter Jacobs, Inc., 120 Boylston St.,| Boston—bandg and orchestra. 

Ross Jungnickel, Inc., 122-5th Ave., N. Y. C—100% orchestra music. | 

Kay & Kay Music Publishers Corporation, 254-W. 47th St., N. Y./|C— 
orchestra. | 

Lyon & Healy, Wabash & Jackson Bivd., Chicago}-everything musical. 

Ludwig & Ludwig, 1611 N. Lincoln St., Chicago—ihusic for rhythm bands. 
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Myers & Carrington, Redwood, Cal.—operettas and school music. 

Miessner Institute of Music, 1219 Kimball Hall, Chicago—material for 
class piano, rhythm band, class violin. 

Oxford University Press, 114-5th Ave., N. Y. C.—choral music, class piano. 

Wm. A. Pond & Co., 18 W. 37th St., N. Y. C.—glee club, chorus music. 

Theodore Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia—everything in music 
—publishers of “The Etude” magazine. 

G. Ricordi & Co., 14 E. 43rd St., N. Y. C—glee club, choir, chorus. 

E. T. Root & Sons, 1520 E. 55th St., Chicago—band and orchestra music. 

J. H. Remick & Co., 219 W. 46th St., N. Y. C—popular edition piano music. 

G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd St., N. Y. C—music for all purposes. 

Arthur P. Schmidt Co., 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. C_—piano, organ, choral music. 

Edw. Schubert & Co., 11 E. 22nd St., N. ¥Y. C—choral music, church music. 

E. C. Schirmer Music Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston—choral and piano. 

Smith, Hammond and Co., Atlanta, Ga.—music for all occasions. 

Harry Von Tilzer Music Publishing Co., 1587 Broadway, N. Y. C.—popular. 

M. Witmark & Sons, 1659 Broadway, N. Y. C.—school material of all kinds. 

Willia Music Co., 137 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O.—school material. 

Clip the list of addresses—Y ou will want them at an unexpected moment. 





THOUSANDS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS USE 


“THE SUPREME AUTHORITY” 

To get accurate, encyclopedic, up-to-date information 
of all kinds that is of vital use and intcrest in the 
schoolroom. 
A wise school superintendent has said: “I have never 
yet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, who was 
accustomed to the frequent use of the dictionary who 
was not at the same time a good or superior all- 
round scholar.”” A better test than this of the value 
of dictionary work could not be found. 
The New International is constantly revised and 
improved to keep abreast of modern needs and infor- 
mation. 452,000 Entries, including thousands of New 
Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 
Write for Helps in Teaching G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 

the Dictionary, FREE Springfield, Mass. 




















STEELE’S DUCK SHADES AND 
STEELE’S STEEL ROLLERS 


Tho winds may blow as never so, 

Tho storms and brats may yank it, 
However fierce we're still in luck, 

"Tis made of steel and cotton duck, 
Just let them rave—it’s steel and duck. 











Style A 
Style G Single Cord 
Ask for catalogue and prices 
One of the 


| Double Cord 
| 15 Varieties. Oldest Makers of Adjustable Duck Shades in America. 
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The History Column 


Conducted by AK. K1nc 































E HOPE to make this colungn a regulag feature of Tr 
Hicu ScHoor Journat this ypar. New ooks, aids and d 
vices helpful to history teachers, and furrent hapgenings in the fie 
df the social studies will be announctd from md@nth to month. 

short discussion of some teaching pro§lem will algo be included ea 





month. | Teachers are heartily invitedjto send in fFontributions or 
make inquiries. We want to make tlfis corner ggnuinely helpful 
dur subscribers. Publishing houses 4nd organiz 





ions interested 
promoting and improving the teaching of the sogial studies are 
quested to codperate with us. Pleasefaddress all 
the Editor of this column, Box 824, Chapel Hili, } 











communications 


i. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 


TUDIES 


K very teacher of the social studies should be a ghember of the } 
tional Council for the Social Studies and thereby 


improving the teaching of these subjefts. At the 


end his support 
ame time it wo 
be desitable to subscribe for the Histqrical Outlogk, the magazine 
he profession. This is the best way tp keep abregst of what is goi 
bn in the field. The combined membefship and subscription are th 
flollars annually and may be obtainefl through 
lishing (Company, Philadelphia. 


PUBLICATIONS 


J urixG the past year Ginn and Company has igsued three volut 
pf Harold O. Rugg’s Social Science S@ries, An Infroduction to Am 
tcan Civilization, Chenging Civilizatipns in the Modern World, 
A History of American Civilizationt Economicjand Social. E 
Volume is accompanied by a pupil workbook anf a teacher’s guifle. 
rhe remaining volumes will appear ih the near future. When com- 
pleted this series will form a unifiedjcourse in tlfe social studies for 
the junior high school grades. Thisjseries is the result of an elab- 
orate research program which has bed 





1 carried orf under the direction 
of Mr. Rugg during the last nine fears. Both while it has béen 
under way and since the publication pf the first Volumes it has béen 
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the subject of widespread discussion and in some cases controversy. 
Most of the violent adverse criticism has come from subject matter 
specialists who experience difficulty in seeing the relationship be- 
tween their own narrow field of interest and the other social studies. 
A review of the first volume, which was decidedly intemperate, ap- 
peared in the Historical Outlook last April. In the April issue of the 
North Carolina Teacher a college teacher of geography of some note 
discussed the idea with considerably more heat than light. This 
epoch making course, wrought out with such painstaking scientific 
care, even though received by cries of quackery and soft pedagogy 
from academicians and derision from representatives of rival book 
companies, merits the attention of school officials and teachers every- 
where. It is a pioneer work on the new educational frontier of 
scientific curriculum construction. Like all pioneer works it has its 
imperfections. However, it presages a day when curriculum making 
will no longer be left entirely to chance. We hope to see before long 
an impartial review of the Rugg series. 


A Bibliography of American Biography* 


Tus publication will be very helpful to teachers who are trying to 
build up the high school library. The important characters in Amer- 
ican history are arranged alphabetically within several periods and an 
annotated list of biographies for each character given. The books 
were very carefully selected on the basis of judgments of competent 
authorities and experience of the authors. It is a worthy companion 
volume to Hannah Logosa’s Historical Fiction. 


CENTENARY OF SIMON Borivar 


Ow peceMBER 17, 1930, the nations of Latin America will commem- 
orate the centenary of the death of Simon Bolivar, Liberator of 
South America, a significant anniversary which should receive gen- 
eral notice in the United States, just as it is expected that the bicen- 
tennial of Washington’s birth in 1932 will be observed throughout 
the Americas. 

Bolivar has been appropriately called the Washington of South 
America. Like Washington he led the colonial armies to victory, 
achieving the independence not of one nation but of many, and again 
like Washington, the revolution successfully ended, he proved him- 
self a great statesman and organized the colonies into self-governing 
republics. The life and work of Simon Bolivar is a fruitful field 


* Wilson, H. C, and Wilson, Florence. McKinley Publishing Company. 1930. Price $0.75. 
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| 
of study; it is the key to an understanding of the modern history of 
Latin America and to an appreciation of the ideals that continue to 
guide the destinies of the Republics to the South. 

The Pan American Union has seized upon this centenary as pre- 
senting a unique opportunity for arousing interest in South American 
history and spreading an appreciation of Latin American culture 
through a study of the life and work of this greatest of South Amer- 
ican patriots who shaped the destiny of a continent, and offers to send 
suitable material to any organization desiring to observe the date, 
including a brief biography of Bolivar and a selected bibliography. 

On December 17th the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union will hold a special commemorative session and the Secretary 
of State, the Honorable Henry L. Stimson, will make an address 
rendering his tribute to the great South American patriot. This_| 
address will be broadcast over a network of stations covering the 
United States, and might suitably be made a part of any commem- 
orative program scheduled for that day. The exact hour of the 
broadcast will be determined later and can be obtained by writing 
the Pan American Union. 








VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 
Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


A Visual Aid for Every Visual Need 


Social Sciences 
Primary Reading 
High School Sciences 
Map Slides 

Song Slides 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Penna. 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by C. E, Preston 











University TRANSCONTINENTAL Stupy Tour 

BOUT eighty people, mainly teachers, availed themselves of the 
A opportunity to travel under guidance of University of North 
Carolina instructors in the science section of the recent transconti- 
nental study tour conducted by its Extension Division. Although 
not all of these registered for formal instruction, the general con- 
sensus of opinion at the end of the trip was to the effect that those 
so registered reaped the larger benefit, in spite of the fact that all 
gained from the contact with specialists in their respective fields. 

In its eight weeks of travel the party covered approximately nine 
thousand miles, through nineteen different states, visiting, among 
other places of scientific interest, Carlsbad Cavern, the Petrified 
Forest, the Painted Desert, Meteor Crater, Grand Canyon, Mohave 
Desert, the fruit-raising regions of southern California, Catalina 
Island, the ocean drive from Los Angeles northward, the museum 
and aquarium of Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, the Mariposa 
Grove of big trees, the Yosemite, Tioga Pass in the High Sierras, 
Great Salt Lake and the even more remarkable salt deposits to the 
west of it, the geysers, hot spring terraces and canyon of the Yel- 
lowstone, the Garden of the Gods and Pike’s Peak at Manitou, Colo- 
rado, and the grain-covered prairies of western Kansas. Many cour- 
tesies were tendered the party at various points both by chambers 
of commerce and city officials, Overnight stops were made in the 
buildings of a number of hospitable western educational institutions 
and sight-seeing trips were taken through the grounds of many others. 

A particular word of appreciation needs to be given to the ranger 
service in the national parks. For example, the conducting of a 
crowd of over 600 people through the Carlsbad Cavern, including 
descent and ascent of 750 feet and walk of six miles, without acci- 
dent or cases of excessive fatigue, as occurred during our visit, is in 
itself an achievement, yet in addition to this a careful and remark- 
ably clear and scientific explanation of the interesting formations 
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was given. At Grand Canyon, Mariposa Grove, Yosemite and sev- 
eral parts of the Yellowstone ranger naturalists were at our disposal 
both in field trips and in the attractive trail museums that are rapidly 
being established. 

Although much still needs to be done in the way of perfecting the 
technique of managing the travel details of such educational tours, 
there is little doubt that the auto-camping method offers remarkable 
advantages at relatively low cost. It reaches points otherwise diff- 
cult of access; it allows departure from beaten trails, and cross-cuts 
that save time; it can be varied in its time schedule and itinerary to 
suit particular needs ; it combines the first-hand observation of travel, 
which employs all the senses rather than that of sight only, with in- 
terpretations made by trained specialists and enthusiasts. In a way 
that set courses in residence cannot do it emphasizes the interrela- 
tions of the sciences, and vividly portrays the working out of natural 
law on a large scale. It gives a new conception of the meaning of 
geography and a new idea of the vastness and the immense and 
varied resources of the country, furnishing an almost ideal back- 
ground of experience for the teacher. In the fields of practically all 
if the natural sciences, as well as in many of the social, this type of 
summer work bids fair to increase in popularity and to yield cor- 
respondingly large returns in education as the years go on. 

BroaD VALUES IN SCIENCE 
A very important part of the preparation of a teacher is the devel- 
cpment of the habit of reading continually, and always with a view 
to its influence upon her work. We must keep up with the progress 
of the world. And a very necessary part of our reading is that 
which makes us acquainted with the way in which our own subject 
affects the lives of everyday men and women. I remember at one 
time in my teaching that a boy raised his hand with the question, 
“What are we studying all this for?” In spite of the laugh that 
followed, that question was a perfectly legitimate one. Not only 
had he and all the others of the class a right to know, but I, as 
teacher, had to know clearly myself in order to make it clear to him. 
Fortunately for us, perhaps, that question is not always so openly 
expressed, but the burden lies with us of not only being strongly 
convinced of the value of our subject but also of being prepared 
with evidence to persuade others up to the same point of conviction. 

Apparently this thought has come to the front a little more 
prominently than usual during recent years, for we find coming from 
the presses a strikingly large number of books of somewhat general 
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nature that tend to answer just this type of question. If we would 
have science studied, we must demonstrate its value. Now not all 
values are utilitarian. In our search for greater wealth and bigger 
business we are prone to forget other, and possibly higher reasons 
for certain studies. When, for example, the high school became 
“the people’s college,” and no longer a preparatory schocl for only 
a comparative few, sciences at first took such a utilitarian turn. In- 
stead of their older “mental discipline” viewpoint, with hardly any 
emphasis on their relation to practical matters, we began to find the 
“human welfare” element stressed. This usually meant either the 
relation to health or that to wealth, choice of vocation, earning a 
living, and the like. But of recent years there has been another 
growing trend. Human happiness depends not entirely upon ma- 
terial things; health is not always enough; for there is in the human 
mind a craving to understand the mysteries of life in all its phases 
and of the world in which life exists—to unravel the complexities of 
things and get at the underlying plan beneath—and man often is not 
satisfied until he penetrates deeply and discerns how some of these 
things, that now are, came to be. And scientists of high rank, finding 
that this feeling demands satisfaction, have ceased their deeper and 
more detailed investigations for a long enough time to write books 
that help interpret to laymen some of these fundamentals, and to 
show what they themselves are doing to make life richer and better. 
As a rule such books are written in language intelligible to readers 
of average education, and are stripped of much of the terminology 
that appears necessary in technical treatises. 

Such a partial list of books, many known to the writer by their 
titles only, follows, given with the thought that teachers may find in 
it some works that appeal to their interest and that may help answer 
some of the questions of this sort that undoubtedly arise in their 
own minds from time to time. 

Chemistry in Agriculture. (The Chemical Foundation.) 

Chemistry in Industry. (The Chemical Foundation. ) 

Chemistry in Medicine. (The Chemical Foundation.) 

Creative Chemistry. Slosson. (Century.) 

Foundations of the Universe. Luckiesh. (Van Nostrand.) 

Soil and Civilisation. Whitney. (Van Nostrand.) 

Chemistry in Modern Life. Arrhenius. (Van Nostrand) 

The Romance of Reality. Clarke. (Macmillan.) 

The Seven Seals of Science. Mayer. (Century Co.) 

The New Universe. Brownell. (Van Nostrand.) 


Instinct and Intelligence. Hingston. (Macmillan.) 
Creation by Evolution. Ed. Mason. (Macmillan.) 
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Human Biology and Racial Welfare. Ed. Cowdrey. (P. B. Hoeber.) 
The Human Habitat. Huntington. (Van Nostrand.) 

The Mystery of Mind. Troland. (Van Nostrand.) 

Stories in Stone. Lee. (Van Nostrand.) 

Chemistry in the World’s Work. Howe. (Van Nostrand.) 

The Earth and the Stars. Abbot. (Van Nostrand.) 

Animals of Land and Sea. Clark. (Van Nostrand.) 

The Nature of the World and of Man. (Univ. of Chicago.) 

Modern Science. Thompson. ( Putnam.) 


A GENERAL SCIENCE WorKBOOK. Lake, Charles H., Wellton, Louise 
E., and Adell, James C. Silver, Burdett and Company. 352 pp. 
List price $1.40. 


A good selection of simple scientific experiments is accompanied 
by a wide range of references for reading and questions for study. 
The book is in line with the present tendency to depart from the use 
of one text toward the library method of work ; at the same time it can 
be used with a single text if desired. 























WE NEED TEACHERS 
For the following classes of vacancies: 
(1) Athletics combined with Mathematics or Science. 
(2) Athletics combined with any high school subject. 
(3) Commercial, combining Shorthand, Typewriting and Bookkeeping. 
H (4) Home Economics. 
| (5) Librarian, combined with some teaching. 
(6) Primary (beginners and first grade). 
(7) Music combinations, such as voice, band, orchestra, piano, violin. 
(8) Manual Training. 
(9) Science: physics, chemistry, biology—two or more combined. 
(10) Other competent, experienced teachers will be placeable all through 
the fall. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, 8. C. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEW S* 


AppLiep Business ARITHMETIC. By Charles E. Steele and George 
W. Muench. World Book Co. IV + 124 pages. Price 80 cents. 
Chis publication is really a work book covering the arithmetic of common 

business practices and business forms. It consists of a series of forty units. 
These units are of such a nature that they give ample drill in the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic while each unit brings out in bold relief the way arith- 
metic serves the business man. It is surprising how much drill and practice 
in the use of business forms and methods the authors have incorporated in so 
small a space. Such common things as monthly bills, sales slips and change, 
monthly bank statements, personal checking accounts, lumber bills, payroll 
sheets, time cards, dry goods, invoices, trade discounts, marking goods, selling 
prices, commission, interest, the use of tables, reading meters, investments and 
many Others are all presented in a very attractive manner. Because actual 
business forms are used throughout the book greater interest is maintained in 
the work. A pupil who has done the work as presented in this book could 
not fail to get a more adequate knowledge of arithmetic and of its practical 
applications in business and industry —H. F. Muncu. 


JuNtior Matuematics, Nintu Year. By Clifford Brewster Upton. 
American Book Co. IV + 314 pages. 


This book is the third book of a series called the Strayer-Upton Junior 
Mathematics books. This book is like the third book of most other Junior 
Mathematics series in that it is primarily algebra. The material used is quite 
elementary. The approach to the subject is made through the formula. It 
then leads on into the equation, positive and negative numbers, special products 
and factoring and so forth. The authors have attempted to stimulate the in- 
terest of the pupils by a series of eight full page pictures. They have tried 
also to make the subject meaningful by choosing problems that come within 
the knowledge and experience of the pupils. The problems and methods of 
presentation have been tried out in actual class room situations. Twenty-seven 
pages of the book are devoted to numerical trigonometry and the solution of 
the right triangle. There is a large number of verbal problems which should 
give the pupil a thorough understanding of the fundamentals of algebra and 
their application in solving problems. 

There are a meager number of objective tests and a few puzzle problems. 
The cover of the book is attractive. Print, page placement and arrangement of 
material are all good. The author has attempted to help the teacher meet the 
problem of individual differences by marking with an asterisk those problems 
that may be omitted and still meet the requirements of the National Commit- 
tee on Mathematical Requirements. In a word the book is a nice easy peda- 
gogically arranged modern algebra text—H. F. Muncu. 


(Continued on page 320) 


*The reader is referred to the special columns in this issue where additional notes 
and comments on books of interest to teachers of special subjects will be found. 
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“Prime wisdom is not to know of things 
remote but that which daily hes about us.’ 


This statement is just as true now as it was when John Mil- 
ton first wrote it; and the BOOKS ABOUT NORTH 
CAROLINA, were written and published by The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press to enable students and other 
citizens to know “that which daily lies about us.” ‘There are 
now eight books available in this series. As an introductory 


volume for the study of the State, we would recommend 


NORTH CAROLINA: ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


By SamMuEL HuntincTon Hosss, Jr. 


This is really the “key” book, for it goes into every social and economic 
aspect of the State—from roads to number of Negro tenant farmers. The 
author knows the State as few do, for he has made it his chief study for 
fifteen years. He discusses, in such a way as to make his book a model for 
all home-state studies, such questions as the resources of the State—mineral, 
water power, soils, ports, etc.,—wealth, debt, taxation, transportation, high- 
ways, population elements, industry, farming, education, illiteracy, financial 
institutions, county and State government, public welfare, and the outlook 
for the future. There are a great many illustrative maps and tables to back 
up his statements, and he gives also a number of reliable references for 
| those who want to read further. We cannot over-emphasize the importance 
of this book for every North Carolinian, and particularly for students in the 
high schools and colleges of North Carolina. They should certainly know 
what is in this book about North Carolina. Price $3.50. 


The other volumes in the series BOOKS ABOUT NORTH CAROLINA 
are: Some Southern Cotton Mill Workers and their Villages, by Jennings J. | 
Rhyne (price $2.50); County Government in North Carolina, by Paul W. 
} Wager (price $5.00); Welfare Work in Mill Villages, by Harriet L. Her- 
ring (price $5.00); The Democratic Party in Ante-Bellum North Carolina, | 
by Clarence C. Norton (price $3.00); The North Carolina Chain Gang, by 
Roy M. Brown and Jesse F. Steiner (price $2.00); Public Poor Relief in 
North Carolina, by Roy M. Brown (price $2.00); A State Movement in 
Railroad Development, by Cecil K. Brown (price $5.00). 





THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINAPRESS | 
CHAPEL'HILL, N. C. | 
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NORTH CAROLINA MUST LEARN 
TO LIVE AT HOME 


Some of our wisest political and educational leaders have been 
emphasizing this need for a good many years. Through the 
leadership of Governor Gardner the imperative necessity of 
living at home in North Carolina has been brought to the 
attention of the State more forcefully than ever before. But 
there are certain problems of town and country coéperation, 
of deciding what to grow and how to market, which require 
careful study before they can be worked out satisfactorily for 
the growers, the marketing agencies, and the consumers. 
The following books have been prepared so that North Caro- 
lina and the South may profit by studying the experience of 
other countries and communities in solving these and allied 
problems. 


FARM LIFE ABROAD By E. C. Branson 


Dr. Branson, founder of the science of rural social-economics, made a tour 
of Denmark a few years ago, during which he looked, not at cathedrals and 
big cities, but at the byways of that wonderful country. He was watching 
particularly for the things that made Denmark a country of prosperous, 
happy farmers so that he might be able to point out to North Carolina how 
to develop the same kind of rural life instead of living indefinitely under 
the suicidal rural system the State has. His reports, written in the form of 
letters, are entirely charming, and his observations are of priceless value. 
Read this book for a good time, but read it also for the soundness and 


wonderful concreteness of its comments. $2.00. 


THE COUNTRY LIFE OF AMERICA 
Edited by Wilson Gee 


The Institute of Public Affairs held at the University of Virginia last year 
brought together the group represented in this volume—all of them among 
the most thoughtful students of agricultural life in America. Under the 
major divisions of Farm Wealth Retention, the Cityward Drift of Country 
Population, Farm Group Activities in the South, the Farm Family, the 
Country School, Country Community Life, and Codperative Marketing, they 
admirably analyze the present situation—admittedly one of the most serious 
problems of our times—and offer thoroughly concrete suggestions for its 
solution. The contributors include E. C. Branson, Wilson Gee, Benjamin 
Gunter, Newell LeRoy Sims, Edgar Knight, and others. Ready October 3. 

$2.00. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY By E. E. Miller 


This is a most readable and suggestive book. By giving actual examples, the 
author shows how town and country may coéperate to mutual advantage. 
Everyone interested in developing a more healthy and wealthy common- 


wealth should read and digest every word in this book. $2.00. 


HUMAN FACTORS IN COTTON CULTURE 
By Rupert B. Vance 


Part of the terrific agricultural depression of the South comes from the 
system of raising cotton. Just what factors cotton culture involves are 
minutely and profoundly analyzed in this volume, one of the most important 


we have ever published. $3.00. 


AMONG THE DANES 


“In many ways Denmark appears to have made democracy a reality. It is 


By Edgar Wallace Knight 


one of the few countries in the world now using fully the machinery and 
power of the state to promote the economic well-being of the people and to 
advance their educational and cultural life as well. The Danes have de- 
veloped great confidence in the function of government; they show less con- 
cern than we in this country for its machinery. They have made government 
serve the people. . . . Today a wholesome civilization has become so wide- 
spread among the Danes as to be in large part the heritage of the humblest 
citizen.”—From the Preface. ‘This volume is an excellent description of 
the more important forces which have made Denmark one of the most highly 
civilized and enlightened nations in the world—a nation in which the 
problems of town and country codperation have probably received better solu- 


tion than anywhere else in the world. $2.50. 
A discount of 33 1/37 will be given to any- 
one on an order for any eight or more of the 
volumes listed on these three pages. Y our book- 
seller is authorized to give you this discount, 
and you may order either direct or through 


your bookseller. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINAPRESS 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 316) 

Sotip Geometry. By F. Eugene Seymour. The American Book 
Company, New York. 239 pages. Price $1.28. 

The text follows the recommendations of the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements and of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Thought-provoking questions lead the pupil to discover for himself the meth- 
ods of proof. A helpful approach to the subject, a long list of exercises 
affording drill in proving original theorems, and many other practical and 
helpful features are found in the text. 

PRACTICE SHEETS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION WITH 
Tests AND Key. By Harriet R. Lockwood. American Book 
Company, New York. 190 bound pp. + 54 pp. wrapped sep- 
arately. Price $0.64. 

This is a work book for the seventh, eighth and ninth grades covering the 
more common errors in English grammar and punctuation. It may be used 
successfully with or without a textbook. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE QUERY 
HE QUERY which will probably be discussed in the State- 
"T wie contest for this year of the High School Debating Union 
ot North Carolina is: “Resolved, That the United States should 
grant immediate independence to the Philippines.” 

Considerable interest attaches at this time to the question as to 
whether the United States should grant immediate independence to 
the Philippines, because of the fact that the U. S. Senate has received 
a favorable committee report on the Hawes-Cutting bill. This bill, 
which will come up for discussion in the Senate at the approaching 
session, provides for a five-year test period during which the Filipinos 
would gradually assume the functions of government now performed 
in the Islands by the United States. At the end of this five-year test 
period the Filipinos would hold a decisive ballot-on the question as 


to whether they should then become an independent country or 


whether the Islands should remain under the governmental super- 
vision of the United States. 


The central committee has submitted the proposed query having 
to do with the question of independence for the Philippines to the 
school officials, superintendents, and high school principals of the- 
State, with the request that the committee be furnished with the 
opinion of each school regarding the advisability of using this debate 
topic. It is suggested that the school officials write concerning the 
matter to E. R. Rankin, secretary of the debating union, at Chapel 
Hill. The committee will also gladly receive any additional subjects 
which anyone may wish to submit for consideration. —E. R. RANKIN 








